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‘discontinued,) and is published at the same 

five’dollars per year, payable in advance. 

this is: done, 50 cents worth of any kind of seeds 

lend wil! be delivered or sentito the order of the sub- 
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Battimore: Tuespa¥, DecemBER 9, 1834. 
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Tue Kewr Bucte —Capt. Wn. P. Matthews, 
of Kent ‘County, Md. will shortly issue a new 
weekly paper, under the above musical title, to be 
devoted in part to Agriculture and its kindred sci- 

















y ences. Capt. M. wields his pen. with good effect, 
4 as our columns have occasionally proved, and'we 
anticipate for him entire success in his new under- 
* taking. May his Bugle “discourse eloquent mu- 
sic” to our country’s friends, but “sounds terri- 
fic” to its foes, whether external or internal. 
E . 
- Cotton rose in Liverpool, in the second week 
- i. in a... } to §d. per pound. 
, eas NAL IMpRoveMENT.—The Baltimore & 
. Ohio Rail-road, was, on the 1st inst. formally 
* ff opened for travel from the Point of Rocks to Har- 
. per’s Ferry, making its entire length from Balti- 
8 | more 82 miles. This is, we believe, the longest 
ns continuous Rail-road yet constructed. Those 
who have had the management of its construction, 
IS particularly the indefatigable president, Philip E. 
Thomas, deserve, in our opinion, great commen- 
yo dation for their industry, perseverance and pa- 
hs tience, i in overcoming obstructions and difficulties, 
ee not only of a physical nature, but those also aris- 
p40 ing from prejudice and adverse interest. We hope 
ra stockholders will be well remunerated for their 
a investments, and we are sure the public will de- 
om- tive great advantage from this and other similar 
nost works. | 





“} Betigree ce of the Improved Durham Sir trl 
Bull Bruce, 


a ah (Sod, trom, the American Farmer Establishment to the 
v. J. Kirkpatrick, of Camberland county, Va.} 
K. § § Bruce, ‘a dun and white bull, bred by-Dr. David. 
|) Hosack, of Hyde Park, NY. was got by Match- 
aly oh ett out of Canada.’ * 
K, Matchem, was got by Regent, an n imporied bully: 


BALTIMOR E, DYER 





out@f Flora,an imported cow, a meron miller 
and valuable breeder. 

Regent, eo was by Regéfit, a son of the’ 
celebrated (old) Favorite, the sire of Comet, 
dam by Favorite. 

Flora, (dam of Matchem) was by George, out of 
Phillis, and she by Petrarch. 

George, was got by Phenomenon, he by Favorite, 
ason of old Favorite, the sire of Comet. 


Ganada, (dam of Bruce) was imported in May,}.« / 


| Georg 


1824, (in the ship a of New York), got 
by Sir Peter, dam “by .Constellation, g. d. by 
Young Washington. ; 

Sir Peter, was by Petrarch, dam Princess, by Fa- 
vorite. 

Constellation, was by Comet, Collings’ famous 
bull, that was sold for 1000 guineas, out of 
Countess, by Favorite, that sold for 400 gui- 
neas. 


> 


Pedigree of the Improved Durham Short ear - 
Heifer Lavy Jane. 


[Sold as above. ] 

Lady Jane, a red and white Heifer, bred by Dr. 
David Hosack,; of Hyde Park, N. Y. calved 
April 1, 1833, was got by McDuff, out od Lady 
Hazel. 

McDuff, got by Malcom, (bred by J. Whitaker, 
Esq.) dam Anabella (bred by Col. Trotter) by 
Pyramus, g. d. Aurora by Comet, gr. g. d. Mar- 
cella, by son of Favorite, gr. gr. g.d. by son of 
Favorite, gr. gr. gr. g.d. by Hollon. 

Malcom, bred by J. Whitecar Esqr. calved in 
1823 (and imported in 1825), was got by En- 
chanter, Jam Western Lady, by: Western Com- 
et, g. d. by Western Comet, gr. g. d. by Wes- 
tern Comet, gr. gr. g. d. Haughton (for whose 
pedigree see Herd Book.) 

Lady Hazel, was sired by Favorite, (jr.) out of 
Young Favorite; Favorite (jr.) was by Capsall, 
and he by old Favorite, the sire of Comet. _ 

Young Favdbite, (dam of Lady Hazel) was bred 
by Samuel Scott, near Liverpool, Eng., and im- 
potted by Anthony Dey, Esq. in-1826. 


| Pedigree of the Jnproved Durham Short Horned 
Heifer Carorine.” ~ 
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a son of old Favorite, the sire. of 
Young Beauty, was by"{imported) F 
Plora, the great milker, and full sister 
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emg. "pe Me 
RemarKarte Propuction.—The season b 
arrived for large squashas, large beets, large # 
nips, &c.,and for still larger stories about t 
We have our share of these wonders, and a1 
termined nat to beoutdone by our cotemp 
in description. ‘To -begin then, we have. t 
monstrous turnips, four awful t mangel 
zels, six tremendous potatoes, and. an- almi 
ty big egg plant. Of the turnips, two are of the kind. 
called Dale’s new hybrid, grown by C. i 
of Georgetown, D.C.who is an excellent ¢ 
and a competent judge of such” products; 
thinks thisnew turnipa very great acq isi 
country. It suceeded much bette? with; 
any other, kind of turnip, and he’ thinks 
to any other both for table and live pck 
other turnip, which is a white (we 
mean a dandy )—and two of the mangel. wu 
roots were produced by Capt. Wm. P. Matthew 
of Chestertown, Md., whose attention @ 
therefore success in such matters, have. 
well known. The potatoes .were sent @ 
W. Ringgold, Esq. of Rock Hall; Md. * “They: 
of the kind called blue skins, and weigh from 
pound to one pound niné ounces each, a la 
size for thut variety. We'st ae, tore? | 
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{Sole from the: American Farmer Establishment, to oe q 
S..D. Martin, o: f Kentucky.) . 





Caroline, a red end Whije: Baits ad by. Dred De 
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~FOR CULTIVATING THE SCUPPER- 


> 


“  NONG VINE! 


rmer and Gardener: 
We for your valuable paper sortie 
B Me: ded as above, J may be presump- 
tere may be-found nothing, strictly 
mew in my plan. But such a one only 
MSV y ado by many others, in 
athe Se@ippernong and other native vines 
luxuriant growth. 
suéli a one as itis, taken as a whole, I have 
“never mentioned in print. The plan is 
Méc—to give the vines a wide or due distance; 
1 ting to make deep trenches one way, by 
ed furrow#of the plow, instead of the tedi- 
focess OPuigving holes with the spade, and 
t suitable trees, not by the vine, but at due 
distances, for eventually helping,to sus- 
ines or the scaffolding over them, _ I say 
taken asa whole: for the parts, except 
ve seen detailed in the columns of 
et “American Farmer.” As to the first part, a 
iter from the lower part of this state, recom- 
hirty feet as a suitable distance for plant- 
me Scuppernong. And as to the second, Mr. 
smont shows the peculiar advantages of 
Mting vines in deepened hollows, and gradually 
ig them up as the yines grow. He mentions, 
ase of a gentleman having practised this me- 
whose vines consequently were not affected 
@ vicisitudes of too wet or too dry a season, 
yer failed to yield well. Planting trees, too, 
mediately aside of vines, I have seen recom- 
mended, but not at interval distances. 
Before proceeding to exhibit the particulars of 
plan, I would premise an observation or two, 
d to the growth of Scuppernong vines. 
~The growth. of this vine is not so rapid at first 
some others. Some other kinds, such 
(gerialifax and Cobswine | have had to grow, 
iggafted toa good stock, upwards of 20 feet 
ammer. This season a scion of Herbe- 
ideira, grafted, grew from the middle of 
itil the middle of October, 30 feet, and 
B were corresponding collateral -branches ; 
dd, bore .several fine clusters of grapes.— 
r P and.14 feet.is the common growth with 
Siig, of the Scuppernong when grafted ; and when 
from a rooted layer, 7 and 8 feet the first 
. But this kind of vine, like the growth of 
such as the oak, destined to be even- 
t, although slow at first in making the 
after a year or two, makes giadd@l and 
ly rapid strides in extending its bran- 
mt therefore, with an eye to this fact, due 
are not allowed at first, in a few years 
: ies the vines form, will be too much 
~ crowded. Ino of niy vineyard, Scupper- 
~ nong vines of ars growth, planted 16 feet 
apart, extend es from one to another on 
éoverings 10 feet high. Capt. Burling- 
the cultivator e celebrated Scuppernong 
near L 
et distance each way. 1 did so in a part, 
but now I am induced to remove 
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isburg, (N. C.) advised to plant] ing 








ing, first cut of all fife, upper growth, except a few 
inches from the root. 


Indeed it “he irre before named noted 
cultivator of the S@uppernong, before his death 
(which happened*fecently) found himself in an 
error in regard to the too near distance of some 
ofthis own vines, all of which were planted more 
than 10 feet apart, “Here pardon the digression, 
when I mention that the gentleman who now 
owns the estate of the deceased, above flamed, 
stated to meva few days since, that a half acre of 
the vineyard (some of the vines ofg which were 
planted about 14 years, and others” at a later pe- 
riod) was good, one yéar with another, for 20 
barrels of wine, and still increasing the quantity, 
as ascertained by the late owner. By one year 
with another, it is not to be understood, that the 
Scuppernong ever fails to bear, (for as it does not 
blossom till June in this climate, no frosts can in- 
jure its fruit) but that it bears more abundantly 
some years than others. For instance in some 
seasons a quarter of an acre of the above named 
vineyard, yielded 500 gallons of wine. ‘The past 
season, the Scuppernong vines in my Vineyard, 
were literally loaded with fruit of the finest fla- 
vour and largest growth. As a matter of curiosity 
I had one ofthe grapes measured and weighed by 
a neighbour. It measured 34 inches in eircum- 
ference, and weighed 2 dr. or 120 gr. 

Here we inquire whether land could be more 
profitably occupied with any other gréwth than of 
Scuppernong vines? Ata dollar a gallon, the 
market price for this very healthful, delicious 
wine, 1200 dollars are annually yielded from a 
single acre of-ground, as above stated, and 
brought to this enormous produce, in less time 
than itis necessary to make an apple orchard even 
begin to be profitable by brandy making ; and we 
might add, begin to contribute its stream to the 
river of ardent spirit, sweeping human destruction 
in its overflowing course. And we may safely 
say, that 200 dollars will cover the costs of casks, 
labour and sugar; leaving a clear profit of 1000 
dollars per acre. Query—What should such an 
acre sell at, if we allow the 1000 dollars as in- 
terest for the value ? 

And according to Mr. Prince’s statement that 
the Scuppernong grapes ripen as regularly as 
others on Long Island, (N.Y.) I would venture to 
assert that any where in the state of Maryland, 
due care in the cultivation of the Scuppernong, 
would eventually realize a profit like the above 
mentioned. 

But to return from this digression (longer than 
intended) to my new plan. Enough has been 
said I presume, as to the importance of giving due 
distance in planting the Scuppernong; and little 
need be added I trust, as to the second part of my 
plan, viz: plowing in one direction repeatedly, 
until a hollow of considerable depth and breadth 
be made, preparatory to planting the vines. Be- 
sides Mr. Herbemont’s, or the very respectable 
authority ‘before quoted, the experience of others 
might be referred to regarding the vines produ- 
cing with certainty. But there are other advan- 
tages; much labour in digging is saved. Accord- 
to the common method of digging with a 
spade holes 2 feet wide and 2 deep, not 4 little 
tedious toil is incurred. But the plow does the 
business speedily, and when done effectually very 
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little or no opening with the Spade is 
revious toyplanting the vines, in, if 
Slanting bas a hill side, (oftena arora itu 
tion for the vine) there is little danger of the 
washing away, when this plowing. is done h 
zontally. And when the ground is not suffici 
ly rich, a fine opportunity of manuring effectualy’ 
ly is presented, by spreading it all along the boter - 
tom of the hollow, and then covering it by tutte | 
ing a few furrows back after the vines are planted, — 
As the roots of vines are generally co-extensive 
with their branches, they will’as the vine grows, 
luxuriate all along where the manure is deposit. 
ed. Or if the ground be already sufficiently 
strong, some of the surface soil to answer the ; 
same end, may be turned into the bottom of the —) / 
plowed trench. I can say nothing as to myown § 
experience in regard to the above, except that <} 
planted, as just suggested, about 100 Scupperkegy © , 
nong vines last spring, ona hill side of consider-, 
able declivity, and that their growth, (notwith- 
standing the severe drought here) 6 and 8 feet 
generally, realized my €xpectation. In_ planting 
I had of course, in one direction, to follow the 
horizontal windings. But the contrary way, or 
across the horizontal lines, I placed the vines in 
regular or straight rows. It is needless perhaps, 
te observe here;-that the interval ground is to be 
come edn tzontal drills; (I cultivated the 
in Cc ~~ But thinking even this plant 
}(#ot to nam ) or other of a higher growth) 
too shady for the unchecked growth of the vine, 
particularly when quite young, I intend to eulti- 
vate in preference, Cabbage, Mange] Wurtzel and 
Ruta Baga, or such plants as will not shade the 
ground near the vines. 

I proceed to the last particular of my plan. I 
would premise, that I consider as a general : 
all kinds of trees are detrimental to the growirand 
fruit of vines when placed near them.. The-rea 
of a tree when near a vine, tend to rob it of the — 
nutriment derived from the soil, and the fruit‘on 
the branches, shaded by the foliage of thé treeyis 
generally more or less injured. ae fe | 

These observations will apply to the Scupper- © 
nong in particular. The vineyard near Lewis 
burg, before named, has not a tree near it; but has 
an arbour about 8 feet high, over which to spread |, 
its luxurious branches. I make not the forego- = 
ing remarks without experience, as well as ob- 
servation. The result of that experience, so-far ” | 
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as made, is that trees in several ways may .more © 
than counterbalance the detriment they do-the 
vine, particularly if planted according to the plan 
stated—that is, if fruit trees in the fruit they will 
yield; if timber trees, such as the locust, in theit’ 
eventual profit that way; and any kind of treeii J 
helping endurably to support an arbour for.the J 
vine, or the branches of the same by-their extend- 
ing limbs. By helping to support the arbour, I 

n that each tree after attaining a 

wth, will answer as a post and fork to hol& 
one end of the rail, or piece of timber that sup-— 
ports the lath or crossing poles of the arbour 
The other end of this piece of timber, (about. 12° 
feet long in case of 10 feet distance between the 
tree and vine) is to be supported by a forked 
inserted near: the vine, after.the removal off 

































ate 
stake, at first placed for sgiaieg the-vine.’ On-thif: 7 
plan, any sort of trees will do little injury to.,vines. 








ers ‘ rapid start the presert season, and the con- 
er=, tinued rapid growth of the vines at the same time, 
th- | I believe they will both succeed very well. Here 
eet Iobserve that trees, such -as the locust of narrow 
ing leaf and thin foliage, areymuch the best calculat- 
the ed for the above purpose, as the reverse of the lo- 
or ~ eust, the New Chinese Mulberry, has leaves too 
in large and thick set to grow along side of vines.— 
pe, Kinds of trees, such as the oak, very exhausting 
be as to the roots should be rejected; I have Scupper- 
the nong vines spreading over cherry trees. that do 
ant tolerably well, also on peach trees. “But "those 
th) _ vines planted at a considerable distance from 
ne, §| trees, and trained to reach and spread over them 
ti- @ have succeeded best on trees with me, hence 
nd was suggested the last part of my plan, or that of 
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plant the New Chinese 
ét my extensionjof vineyard. © 
hs aps, as one advantage of trees, that they 
_ “eause avineyard to appear more beautiful. I will 
~ here give some particulars as the ground of the 
conclusion. Vines planted by me aside 
“of small trees have done tolerably well, and those 
to good native stocks even under large 
trees have succeeded well; vines and trees plant- 
ed at. the same time together, have not generally 
succeeded to my expectation; some sorts of trees 
afe too rapid in their growth for the vine, but 
generally the vine grows too fast for the tree and 
stunts its growth; for instance, the New Chinese 
') Mulberry overpowers the vine—and the vine, an 
apple tree. I planted some yellow locusts last 
ring alongside of vines a year old, and from 
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planting trees regularly at due interval distances; 
the peculiar advantage of this is, that, in the most 
critical period of early growth, the tree injures 
¢ nofithe vine, nor the vine the tree. But in all 
) (eases, trees, by cutting off the limbs when neces- 
Saryyare to be prevented from attaining too great 
@ size, particularly in height. Here I deem it pro- 
pet to observe, that much, as to the success of 
my plan, depends on attentive. judgment, and 
skill in all the details; careful execution alone 
attains complete sucess in any plan however well 
devised; mine however, { consider litile else than, 
ahint to be better matured by myself, and if deem- 
edof any value, perhaps by others. To be be 
ter understood, [ will in conclusion, recapitulate: 
say then, as a detailed instance of the plan as a 
whole, you have a piece, of ground designed to be 
planted in Scuppernong vines—having been pre- 
viously. cultivated with a hoed crop, or thorough- 
ly pulverized with the plow, proceed by plowing 
to make hollows 20 feet apart, and a foot and a 
half deep in the deepest part—then mark out the 
“places-for planting the vines, say 20 feet, a me- 
dium distance,in the rows. But if horizontal 
trenches, this distance will not be quite uniform 
between all the vines, and in this case, all the 

_ trenches of the plot must be first made, and 
{ to make the vines stand in a straight line or in One 
direction,” you must begin the first row. direetly 
across the horizontal hollows, or if you please ob- 
liquely, which will not leave when done a square 
of the space made by lines running from four cor- 
hers occupied by trees and vines. In the places 
é marked for vines, deepen the hollow.half. a foot, 
‘sand 2 feet wide, with the spade. . If your ground 
be pretty strong, fill aes half foot with. surface 
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nure and ashes—well fotte 
lent for the pu ; on th 
surface soil, an then’ plant y 


ure is excel- 
t a few inches of 
vine, having pre-} ¢ 






in its first growth. Then plant a tree between 
each two vines in ag samewrows., Next prepare 
tg plant a regular row of trees, by digging holes 
in thecommon way, or by running a few furro 
equi-distant between the rows of vines, and olant 
the trees ten.feet distant in the rows; or, if the 
trees are of a‘kind destined to be large, plant 20 
feet apart, which will leave the point or corner 10 
feet distance between each tree, to be occupied 
with a vine, to be afterward removed for the inser- 
tion ofa forked post when the vines need scaf- 
folding; or that corner may be left vacant, till 
such time if thought proper. But suffer me to in- 
sert here diagrams* by which I made the plan fa- 
miliar to myself. Iuse v. for vine, 1. for tree, 
va. for vacant. 
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In fine, Mr. Editor, if you deem this tedious 
communication worthy a place in your columns, 
or any part of it, and it should contribute to the 
more successful and extensive cultivation of the 
invaluable native vine of the state I inhabit, I shall 
consider myself abundantly rewarded for the 
trouble of hastily writing . this, amidst a press of 
cares and business. , 

Yours, &c. with great esteem, 
Smwney WELLER. 

Brinkleyville, N. C. Nov. 26, 1834. 


“We give one of the three diagrams of the man- 
uscript, which serves for an illustration of the 
plan. The other two requiring curved lines to 
form them, the printer was unable to represent 
them by any materials atcommand. _Epz1ror. 





Premiums.—Among the premiums awarded at 
the September meeting of. the Manchester Agri- 
cultural Society, we notice one to a “farming man 
servant,” for having conducted himself to the sat- 
isfaction of his employer, for the term of 52 years, 
and one to a “farmer’s dairy woman,” for making 
the greatest quantity of cheese in one year, in 
proportion to the number of cows, being 101 cwt. 
from twenty cows. 

The Society is in a very flourishing condition, 
its funds exceeding by one thousand. pounds any 
former period. Its advantages to the Agricultural 
interests are so decided and important, as pro 
by long experience, that we should like to. see 
subject more earnestly considered in, this “nn, 
and the-attention of the farmers in our own. State | to: 
particularly, more. fully awakened its. importance, 
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over-rated. “The cor of th 
Gonvention of 1831, to whos phi 
referred, estimated ,the crop of tis 
s| millions; and we then thought, fromm 
al information on the subject, that the ¢ ‘i 
sufficiently high—the humb 
down at 20 million ‘Now i a4 lbs. $. é + 
number must be $0 milions 0 yield 17 
of pounds of wool. cs 

If the latter be correct, howd poriae 
the property vested in 
United Staite. At the ore. e 
intelligent committee just, - d to, ret ; 
gates would stand thus— ie 
30,000,000 sheep at $2 e oe 0 
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10,000,000 acres of..land to feed 
them, at $10, ie 


The capital then, vested in the 
woollen manufactories was 
estimated at 


Fixed capital, 00, 00 
The ¢ommittee supposed that the whale x 


manufacture of wool, the product of provisia 


thereon, at 162,000; and that, the. valué § 
manufacture being 40 millions, $24,7! D, 
‘that sum passed. into the hands of the ¢ 
population, for materials and supplies, and labor 

of all sorts, and.profits earned by them, ~™ 
We regard this as certain, that the growth ar 
manufacture of wool in the United States hag, 
greater, value than the growth of cotton. a 
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*It is supposed that oneacre of: pretiya ry. 
isnecessary for the feeding of three sheeg 
out the year—and especially in the nort 
including New, York, where they m« 
The present number in the State just, 
probably, nearly 6,000,000. It was $ 1-2 
in 1825. 

f And certainly has not increased 
and the persons directly oily employed by tf 
50,000 _ 

SAND—As A Manpre— —Good arables 
proved to contain four primitive earths, | 
proportions.of which form the differentqua 
the@oil. It appears that the silici 
predominates .in good land. . M. Chi 
40 per cent. of it in the most 
banks of the Loire. . For H. “Dary’* ext 
from the best of the English’ soils ; and Gig 
found 79 in the most prod lands near Tt 
—M. Dutrochet made’ the 
with silicjous sand, ede 
and by this means.o 
|| thie most (naturally), fer 
e}.and gives it as his opinion’ 
virus pant in its allowing 
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—U. S. Gazette. 
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DIRAMG Farmer's dnd Grazienis Guide. 
Re SecNRAT CATTLE. 

PPP iccessity” of dressing and clédining neat 
ers ee cattle. ' 


erin’ which re kept, a brah 
ymb are ipa requisites ; but 
im able, these are Tarely to be found: 
this ¢an,dnby arise from am opinion that cleanli- 
fential to tlie cow as to the horse. 
. psdurée of many evils. Cows 
mot be-healthy, nniess the insensible perspira- 
j > tion goes ‘on » ly; and this cannot be the 
Mcase, wher they” are put into wet land, or kept in 
© dirty houses; and no'care taken to remove the dirt 


lor'matterby'-which the perspirable vessels or 
pores of ek are obstructed. In dairies 
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a where the, ofcows'is regularly practised, 
| “they are uniformly stronger, and in better condi- 
S ? tion; are less subjectyo ‘diseases, and yield more 


‘O 
‘ 
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hat milk OFa very superior quality. 
= of ‘§ 


ald’be dressed oriee.a day, and on no 
ould any dung be left on their coats. 
Operation will not be foiind difficult whemit 
tly practised, and plenty of frésh littér’al- 
rand their dung often removed, that they 
prevented from lying down in it.. Cows 
naged, will be found much more profita- 
notherwise; and the improvementewill be 
ble both ‘in the dung heap and in the milk. 
¥ persons consider that if cows~have suf- 

{food, it is all that is necessary ; but we are 
finced from experience—the best of all teach- 
however well cows are fed, they will 
¢ found near so profitable as they would be, 
are and attention so essential to their clean- 
wand well-being were duly attended to; 
while*tiose that are thus taken care of, will bey 
"to thrive even upon more’ indifferent food. 
ider and teats of the cow are occasion- 
mee with warm water, those hard swell- 
meh are often very troublesome, will be 
ated,*as will also warts and other excres- 
8 to which the udder is subject without this 
won? “The-udder, and especially the teats, 
be washed, immediately before the cow is 
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Of foddering, or feeding. 
various publications which have appear- 
Sitive to the management of néat cattle gene- 
¥y butof milch cows in particular, there seems 
19 much stress laid on the qnality of food 
mOuld’be given them, to the exclusion of a 
feimportant consideration; namely, the 
: organ that is to digest and assimi- 
og. This has been a very common 
has led to the opinion, that the lactifer- 
§ of the cow may by increased to a 
merely by supplying the animal with 
iment which is so ‘abun- 
cial grasses, and the vari- 
getting into use. This is, 
e; the power of the er- 
ve give the animal such 
in quantity or quality the 
which is to assimilate %, we 
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= It has qlso been considered, and some experi- 
ments have_been: published to support the opin- 
hion, that by a iudiégous use of the artificial grass- 
es in summer, anékof thé saccharine and mucila- 
ginous roots in winter, the produce of milk may 
not only be increased, ‘but even extended to a 
much greatemlength of time. A little reflection 
will, however;tonvince us, that in this, as well as 
in*many other farming concerns,*people want"to 
take more out of a thing than its natare is capa- 
ble of yielding: théy want to kill the goose that 
has the property of laying the golden eggs, in or- 
der to get them before the proper time. But in 
this, as in every other thing of the same kind, 
such persons are blind to their own true interest. 

The proper management of neat cattle, as well 
as of milch cows, is a very plain and simple thing. 
If we have a sufficient extent of old pastures for 
them, very little reflection upon the subject is 
necessary ; but if we are compelled to have re- 
course to what are termed, artificial means, then 
it is that our skill and judgment are brought into 
trial. 

Perhaps, by a judicious use ef mangel-wurtzel,, 
and other nutritious roots, we may promote and 
extend the lactiferous services of the cow in a 
considerable degree; yet we must never lose 
sight of the important truth, that the stomach, as 
well as the udder, are of limited power, and that 
the former must not be oppressed with an impro- 
per quantity of food, nor the latter with too much 
blood, however wholesome and nutritive the food 
may be. . 

It is one of the consequences of improper feed- 
ing, that it is the cause of difficult labour in the 
gow, and the o¢casion of the frequent necessity 
or the assistance of the cow-doctor in the de- 
livery of the calf. Mr. J. White, in his Compen- 
dium of Cattle Medicine, describes the appearance 
which presented itself on opening a cow that had 
died from over-feeding. When she was near 
calving, she was kept in thesfield, and liberally 
supplied with hay (in winter): one morning, she 
was found dead, and her death was attributed to 
her having fallen into a sort of hollow, which was 
so inconsiderable that, had her stomach been free 
from the load that was found in it, she could un- 
doubtedly have got up again.” “J found,” says 
Mr. White, “the rumen, or paunch, weighing 
nearly one hundred pounds, and the poor calf 
seemed to have been driven into a corner, and 
suffocated. J am decidedly of opinion,” adds 
Mr. W. “that the cause of the peculiar difficulty 
in parturition, or rather the frequency of it, in the 
cow, is owing to improper feeding.” 

If we observe the intimate connexion which 
exists between the fourth stomach and the udder 
of the cow, we shall soon perceive the fact, that 
when the former becomes inflamed or disordered, 
the latter is sure to sympathise. with it; and also 
that ifthe udder becomes materially injured, the 
stomach Dey participates.. This is another 
circumstan€e which should induce us to be very 
careful in feeding milch cows whenever we are 
uncer the necessity of taking them from their na- 
tural pastures. ; ni 

When mangel-wurtzel was first introduced, it 
was given profusely and indiscriminately; and 
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all Mr: 2s cows were fed Uponignang 
zel, and only; for a few days, strewe 
grass land, in the same manner@Mat turn 
given in some counties; and that they werg, 
fected withthe palsy, and some of them.lo 
milk ; but that as soon as the mapgél™y 
was discontinued, they began.to recover. In th 
same Journal it is also stated, that when 
wurtzek was given by a practical farmer to. hig 
cattle in large quantities, and without hay, it ig ? 
many instances caused a p paralysis of the | 
hind parts, the animals appearing as if od 
been injured in the back. And yet it is added, 
that, Lord Crewe gaye nearly sixty pounds per 
day to milking cows with a proper proportion of - 
hay, not only withimpunity, but with the best ef 


fects.. 
Jn another number of the Farmers’ Jona , 
is stated, that in the spring of the year, Mr. Birch & 
gave each cow a bushel of mangel-wurtzel daily, * 
A sweet flavour was soon distinguishable in:the 
milk, the quantity increased, and the butter 
took of the sweet flavour of the milk. “The cows 
pwere very healthy, and remained so throughout 
the summer. The second year’s crop wasiigiven 
in part to the cows as soon as taken from. the 
ground, and the same improvement was.soon ob- 
served in the milk ayd the butter, as well as an 
improved condition of the cows. ~ Mr. Birch 
wished to save a pasture for mowing that seaso 
and reserved the other part of the roots till 
spring; and in the month of May he found them 
as souhd as when first gathered, and they remaing 
ed so until the cows had finished them. The lat 
ter end of June, he gained his crop of hayy.and 
delightful May butter, and his cows had.all the 
appearance of the highest state of health. 4. 
The results of the following experiments will §) 
we think, be worth the farmer’s attention. « ; 
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On the morning of the 18th of October, two §) 


milch-cows, that had calved in the spring, were, 9 
turned into an over-eaten pasture, and fed ev. id 
morning and evening with hay only, and the’pro- ~ 
ducts being measured at each meal, the result for e 
one week was—one hundred quarts of milky — 
eleven pints of cream, and four pounds.anda-half “§/ 
of butter. The cows remained in the same pase 
ture ‘another week, and were fed with m 
wurtzel and hay, each cow having half-a-bushel, | 
sliced, and given to her morning and evening; © 
the week’s result was then found to be—one lum © 
dred and thirty quarts of milk, seventeen pints.of 
cream, aud six pounds and three quarters of but- 
ter, The next week the cows were fed upon hay — 
only, and the result was only eighty-seven quarts’ 
of milk, eight pints and a half of cream, and three” 
pounds and a halfof butter. : "at 

In Ireland, the quantity given to each cow varies 
from twenty-five to one hundred and twelve 

ds daily ; and this is given not only without 

any bad results, but with considerable advanta- ‘f° 
ges, both as to the dairy and in feeding for the J 
butcher : it is, however, accompanied by a mode- 
rate. quantity of hay, and sometimes by an inter- 
mediate feed of turnips. , oc. aE 

‘Mr. Pomeroy,an eminent farmer, ordered, thie) 
wheelbarrowsful of this root, fresh pulled from 
ground, to be thrown to his milch cows on.apas- 













considerable injury was done in consequence. In 
the'Farmers’ Journal; (in 1814) it was stated, that 








ture. The food was_so.délicious, that they con ~ 
tended for exclusive possession; and the strongest 
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vi ptoms took place as are, Caused by un- 
bes veaiilingg}feeding upon fresh clover. 
.*the cows were subsequently fed upon the same 
« diet, but given in moderation, with a proportion 
of hay, and they continued in perfect Health. 
From all the observations it would appear that 
mangel-wurtzel ia valuable, nutritious root, well 
‘adapted to the feeding of cattle, and one from 
which no injury need be apprehended when pro- 
per care is taken in feeding the stock with a mode- 
rate quantity daily ; like ¢lover, turnips, and af- 
termath, it abounds in rich, nutritious matter, and 
* when used for food must, like them, be accom- 
ied with a proportion of hay. 
+ It has been suggested, and very properly, that 
during the-heat of summer, cows should be shel- 
tered by suitable sheds, where they may begad- 
‘vantageously fed with tares, cabbages, turnips, po- 
tatoes, mangel-wurizel, &c.; and it is most proba- 
ble, that by indulging the animal in a little variety 
with regard to food, its health would be improv- 
ed, and the formation of milk materially increased. 
It-is certainly of importance and most profita- 
ble to feed cows liberally, giving it them often and 
in small quantities, especially such as have been 
recently taken intd the dairy; and it is no less so 
that their food should be of the best quality. ‘[t'ts 
an established fact, that a small quantity of food, 
well chosen, and of prime quality, is infinitely bet- 
ter than an abundance of such as is bad, or even 
only indifferent. 
‘The fodder of cows is of two kinds : dry, and 
n;—the former is given in the stable; the 
fair usually in the fields. In the former case, 


-. 


asmall quantity only should be given at a timegf in it. 


but that the more frequently. Cows are by this 
means prevented from gorging themselves ; and 


* »-the consequences resulting from indigestion are 


avoided ; they are also prevented from weakening 

~~ their appetite, or from having a distaste for their 
i food from too much being put at one time before 

“them, and blowing upon it. In eating only a 

small quantity at a time, they ruminate much bet- 

‘ter and with more ease, whereby digestion is 
W greatly facilitated; and not only the health and 
‘éondition of the animal kept up, but an abun- 

dance ofrich milk also—the certain consequence 
*attendant'upon good feeding and perfect digestion. 

We have given directions as to the proper use 


. “of mangel-wurtzel, and due cautious of the ne- 


*eessity Of mixing it with hay ; we shall also, as 
"we proceed, have occasion to shew the superior- 
ity of steamed or cooked food; particularly pota- 


*toes, over that given raw, and in what manner 


‘turnips, cabbages, &c: may be given with most 
advantage; bat there are times when all dhese 
"may run short, or cannot be conveniently "pro- 
“uted; it is also best'occasionally to diversify the 
sa food of cows, or neat cattle generally. On 

several’ accounts, we shall state what plants 


cases with advaritage. <7 
© ‘The plants mostly in use for this ‘purpose are— 


ati. a be given green, not only ‘with safety, but in 
: 


‘E  Alucerne, trefoil, sainfoin, colewort, wild: chicory, 


~burnet;—the leaves and’ roots of carrots, radish, 


The rest of 


vine are 


different 


boiled in 


milk. 
When 


pens: 


pensive. 


and even 


cut straw 


very high 








‘wape, “cabbage, pumpkin, (or pompion;)—the 


enclosed ip 


- Ea " a 
lefives or tender twigs of maize, (or Yridiant 
lettuce;—the leaves, stems, and tubercl 
toes, and topinambowr,—a wel as the bllowhag 
generally :—prickly broori, parsley, orach, bis® 
tort, vetches, lentils, pea, and bean-shelli 
almost all leguminous* plants, and the greate 
part of garden plants, as wellas those whic! 

grow in th 
' Young thistles produce a rich, creamy milk. 
The leaves and tender tyigs of many kinds of 
trees, such .as the acacia, elm, ash, maplef§oak, 
melon, poplar, and the leaves and tendrils of the 


ployed with advantage, but only in very” small 
quantities. 

On the borders of thesea, in times of drought and 
scarcity, cOWs or neat cattle may be fed with the 


marinies, after the plants have been bruised and 


do well in the poorest land. Cows readily eat the 
latter, either When’ mixed with straw, or steeped 
in hot-water for a nightjand given in the morn- 
ing altogether, the liquor being much relished by 
cows ;—they ,also produce a large quantity of 


to cut them in slices, as otherwise there is danger 
of their choking them; an accident that often hap- 
There are some mills made for this pur- 
pose, which are simple, convenient, and not ex? 


and warranted by experiment, that 
cooked or boiled, are far more nourishing, an 
give more milk than when raw. * 
In several parts of England, France, Holland, 
Germany, Piedmont, and partof Italy, they give 
cooked food (by steam,) and find great advantage 
Great caution is nevtessary in giving th 
young shoots of oak, ash, elm, or other trees 
either of these, when eaten too freely, are apt .to 
bring on red water, dysentery, and other serious 


Cows should never eat green fodder that has 
been lying in a heap till it is become hot; not on- 
ly because it is difficult of digestion, but likewise 
from its being liable to bring on inflammatory and 
putrid disorders. ' 

Cut straw and chaff may be added occasionally, 
but on no account should the husk of grain be 
ever given, it being perfectly indigestible, and 
consequently dangerous. 
pectable farming gentleman, says that he fed forty 
milch cows, and forty oxen, occasionally, with 
well steamed ; and remarks, as a proof. 
of iis succegsful adoption, that they continned in| 


warm food. He says, “The quantity of food used 
is but trifling; and very few of my milch cows 
that are not fit for ‘the butcher, at the same time 
that the average of milk was between twelve and 
thirteen quarts upon three hundred angitwenty days; 
In 1798, the Bishop of Killalo, during a season 
of peculfar scarcity, fed his cattle upon his Lin-| qj 
colnshire estate, upon steamed potatoes; and not- 
withstanding the cattle for many miles round}. ~~ 
-were generally in a deplorable state, his were in 


* Leguminous plants are, 


. 


f is 
in short, 


elds after harvest. 
aliments that may be occasionally"em- 


species of Alge@ and Fuci, and Cristis 


fresh water. . Buck-wheat and nettles 


roots are given to cows, it is necessary 


It is a fact sanctioned by .experiencey 
roots, when4 


mortal diseases. 


Mr. Curwin, 3 res- 


conditfon; which he attributed to their 


thom, hose: 20-0 Sait ep 
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fects of the fodd Biven them. © 
happeni the steaming apparabhas 
was reduced to® the neggssityapf sll 
princi upon raw potatoes. she..ca 

was, ics ediately fell away to a Bia 

ly credii ae Lhis is @ mga 

and shews ° i 
food, eyen of 
state. 
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kind, o 
until the sun has ¢ ; pated 
be very dangerous to it wh 
dew, as in that state ite ficult 
very apt to ferment in-the-firs 
men, and blow the ‘amin 
commonly called—a disease 
tal, if not very shortly relie 
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. Cure For HOVEN: ANIMALs.—-When animals” 
ave eaten too greata quantity of fresh pla 
become swale and by sig oA in ahs 
for want of proper freatmént of th 
some countries they make, 
domen and intestines, and thugelet off 1 
which distends the stomach and bowelsisub 
operation isattended with inconvenience am 
ger. As the distention is cdused by the. 
acid gas which is produced by. the. ferm 
‘of herbage in the stomach, nothi is mor 
cious than to make the animal,swallow'a su 
pw which the gas will combine. .A spod 
ammoniac mixed with a glass of waterial 
to the animal will absorb the gas in th 
and effect a speedy cure. ..Mr.Thenard, 
use of ammoniac for 14 hoven cows, anual? 
method has perfectly succeeded with 12 of. diem ; . 
@he other two: perished because the ammigniac ’ — 
was employed too late. Anotherperson hae tse 
amfnoniac with 2 cows, and both were immediate 
ly cured, [Perhaps other alkalies will 
tual as ammoniac. The New En, 
(No, 25, Vol 1) recommends. a dose@ 
with potash, pearlash, or house ashes 
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Horses anv Oxen.—M. Dupetitinoniy 
late agricultural work, éxamines the adv 
of cultivating land by the labor of horses, a 
that of oxen. . He concludes that the food, 
ses costs twice as muchas that of the oxen ¥ 
ed to perform the same work;,that he 
261 kinds of diseases, and oxen, only. 47, 
that the manure produced by.a_ horse. wil 

only half as jabs. land as that furnisheg ib 





Domestic Animavs.—/ great, 
is ‘stated in a late foreign paper that, 
a medical student at Paris, has sucess 
tecting the itch insect, which 4s some 
noying to filthy. persons... If, 
in shape—and’ has a 
means it succeeds in bt 
cle. Whetlieri beh oye 
overy has, produ 





















a pod, as the pea, and bean, &c. 
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hing an@{pruning fruit ‘trees, particular 
ured. To ly a tree with a 

sy of Végetable juices, there mugt necese 
iving bark and wood, in an uninterrupt- 
om the réot to the extfemities 
. be brat pruning therefore is useful to re- 
4 any defect, as well as to take off superflu- 
= us wood and prevent unnecessary waste of the 
ig. Pronifig may be performed at different sea- 
F abcording to the kinds of fruit, 


‘¥ wide ‘snewn under each head, as we pro- 
: ot “fe +s 


* 
* 











inthe spring, or summer pfuning, be careful not 

» ‘tolMestroy the germs of future fruits; but merely 
"> * temove all. unserviceable sprays. In the winter 
i pyour selection from the wood shoots 
feging year; keep those which appear 
althy, ut away those which seem 
nt i ad better prefer the spring, 
be a guide for them 0 
ess. must not be delayed too late 
p season, as séme kinds of trees and vines 
‘to bleed from being pruned untimely.— 
en the rises in Grape Vines, &c. before 
ound is healed, bleeding ensues, and is not 
stopped. Whien this happens, on oe 
d cover it with melted wax, or Withy 
‘pitch spread upon a piece of bladder; or 
the outside bark to some distance from 
jee; and then press into the pores of the 


24 % me composition of pounded chalk and tar, 
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r, to the consistence of putty. Vines will 
in autumn as well as in spring, though 
notso copiously at the former season. ‘The best 
preventivesis timeous or early pruning in the 
t pruning@until the wood is tho- 
pe in autumn. With respect to the 
') Manfter in which vines, and some particularkinds 
gem ttees should be trained, opinions are at vari- 
»- SoméMadvise training the shoots in a 
Sight and direct manner, others in a horizontal 
mer,and others in a serpentine form, &c. If 
ies be trained on low walls or trellises, the ho- 
‘or zigzag manner of training may be 
‘Horizontal training is that in which 
@ main stem, lateral branches are led out ho- 
rizontally on each side. 
is been remarked that in order to be a good 
of vines, a man must have some fore- 
ibe capable of making his selection, 
s shoot. He must predetermine how 
ep, and where he shall cut at the end 
son; and so as it were, fashion the 
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plants. 
his power, with,respeet to the vine, than anv 
it tree, amie of -its rapid growth 

By ati to the proper pruning of fruit trees 
im: the»-winter, every adantage is promoted, and 
"a judicious menggement in other respects, 
food may not only be obtained but preserved in 
irt-of the tree, and go that jit will bear 
the-very bole, which will evidently be 


3 > his mind. . He has this more effectually 
> > 
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é prop Stor, and will be equally conducive to 
beaygy and welfare of the tree. While trees 
young, it ig necessary to lay a good founda- 
Mion for aysupp. y of bearing wood in future years, 
for wheif this is neglected, and they become naked, 
it is some time before a supply can be recovered. 
iIn shortening a branch, always take care to cut 
in a direction a little sloping, and,so that the 
slope may be parallel in a contrary way to the 
nearest bud left. It jg requisite to have a very 
shar knife, that the cut may not be ragged, but 
clean, and in thé operation, must be careful that 
thélnife does not slip, so that any other branch 
be cut or damaged. The general pruning of 
fruit trees is indifferently performed by thany per- 
sons at any time from autumn.to gpyite) and it 
may be done so without any great infity t@ them 
providing that mild weather is chosen for the pur 
pose, and the wood is well riperte@> Although it 
may be advantageous to prune trees early in the 
winter when the wood is well ripened, yet when 
the wood is green and the.buds are not argived at 
a mature state, it is requisjéein_such instances to 
defer pruning until spring, taking caxe however 
that it is performed before the nioving of the sap. 
The necessity of this arises from the circumstance 
that as the wood is not ripened in autumn, the sap 
is then in an active state, and will contigue so un- 
til the frost, &c. chuses it to become-stagnant, 
and if the shoots were shortened .whilst the sap 
was in motion, the buds would be considerably 
injured and the tree weakened. Such unripe 
shoots are also more liable to suffer by the sever- 
ity of winter, and when the pruning is deferred 
until spring, all such parts as may have been af- 
fected by the weather, can be rémoved to the ex- 
tent to which the "damage has been sustained.— 
As the pruning of such unripe wood in the au- 
tumn would be injurious,.so it frequently is when 
itis done during winter, and the more so, accord- 
ing to the severity of it. Because, whenever a 
cut is made on such green wood, the frost gene- 
rally affects it, as the sap is not dense, nor the 
wood so firm, as to be able to resist its intense- 
ness. Whatever method is adopted in training 
trees, care should be taken to keep the two sides 
as nearly equal as possible; this may easily be 
done whether they are trained in the fan, or hori- 
zontal method. 

For espalier trees the horizontal method has 
many advantages over any other; the small com- 
pass in which the trees are obliged to be kept re- 
quires such a direction for the branchés, in order 
to make them fructiferous. And were very high 
trellises formed, so as to admit of the trees being 
trained in the fan method, such wguld be v 
objectionable by reason of the Shade they world 
cause, and the trees would also be deprived of the 
benefit of a warmer temperature, which those less 
elevated receive, by the effects of which fruitful- 
ness is considerably promoted. 

As some young gardeners may not know what 
is meant by espaliers, it may be necessary to ex- 
plain, that, espaliers are hedges of ffuit trees, 
which are trained up regularly to a frame or trellis 
of wood work; they produce large fruit plentiful- 
ly, without taking ¥ muéh room, and may be 
planted in the kitchef garden without.much in- 
convevien@® to its other products. For espalier 








to the gredit of the gardener, the benefit of 
« * 


fruit tree# in the open ground a trellis is absolute- 


dyWfiecessary, and may either be formed of “com 
mop stakes or: poles, or of regular joinery work, 
according to taste or fancy. is 

The following article is selected as approp 
to our subject, from the fourth volume of. the 
New York Farmer and Horticultural 
No.1, page 3, communicated byethat enterpri ‘ 
Horticulturist, J. Buel, Esq., of the Albany-Nur. 
sery, and‘tntitled Hints on Pruning :. . @ 

The principal objects of pruning, are to pro- 
cure a good bole or trunk for timber; to forma 
proper head for the production of fruit; and t 
subserve the purposes of ornament. 

To eflect these objects with the least trouble. 
and greatest advantage, upon all non-resinoug 
‘trees, the following rules are recommended: 

1st. Begin to prune the tree when it is young, # § 

2d. Cut close and smooth to the bole or limb. ae 

3d. Cut, when small, the branches which are™ ff 
likely to interfere, or become useless, and which, | 
if suffered to remain, will require to be removed 4 
at a more advanced period of growth. 

4th. Do not trim to excess. Let the branches 
occupy at least a third of the entire height of a 
tree. ; 

5th. Do not prune when the tree bleeds. 

Where the preceding suggestions are observed, 
we may add— ‘ 

6th. Prune in summer. 

,.I proceed to offer my reasons for the rules here ~ 
commended—and, ale 

First. The food required to nourish the late- 
ral useless branches, will go to increase the diam- 
eter and height of the plant, or swell the fruit, if 
these are judiciously removed. But a main con- 
sideration is, that the excision of small b es 
causes Only small wounds, and small wo 
speedily heal. The observance of this rule, 
ptherefore, facilitates growth, promotes health, and 
ultimately saves labour. 

Secondly. This rule needs very little argu« 
ment to enforce its propriety, as every observer, 
must have frequently seen and lamented the mu- 
inous effects of an opposite practice. .The snags 
either send out useless sprays, or deprived of the, fj 
feeble aid of these, they die and rot, and carry die 4 } 
ease into the bole, and are thus often the cause of” | 
the premature loss of the entire tree. If cut closes | 
the enlargement of the living wood soon covers) 
the wound. In large branches, where “the saw, 
must be used, the healing process is greatly facie. “@ 
itated, by paring the cut, particularly the exterior, © 
edges, with the pruning-knife; and it is a good 
precaution, before you use the saw, to notch ume — 
der the intended cut, to prevent tearing the -barke 
when the limb falls. In extirpating sprouts fromiy 
the roots, and neither they nor those growing: - 
from the bole should be suffered long to remaim 
the like precaution of cutting close should. be obey 
served ; for which purpose, it is necessary. first 
remove the earth from about the collar, with the 
spade or other instrument. Rol 

Thirdly. The reasons for pruning a tree while? 
young, apply here: it is easier to cut small thaw 7 
large limbs, and the wounds of the former.ggt 
est heal. But the question presents, what-Ui 
are to be-cut? Generally all that are: likely, 
cross. each other, all feeble sprays, the stronge 
on the bole, ard the weakest in the lop; fom 
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Saheb Jeave'a few scattering laterals upon 
‘ bole, atid it is beneficial, at all ageg, to thin 
in the lop. Yet the answer to the inquiry 
cr depend principally upon the — of tree} 
= the design of the planter. This object be 
the leading shoot should be feathered up 
irabform, and all other shoots likely to in- 
terfere with its growth, be cut away. If the ob- 
ject bé fruit, beauty and utility are to be consult- 
ed, and tliese‘are seldom incompatible in the eyes 
of a fruit-grower, for with him productiveness 
constitutes beauty. If ornament be the main con- 
sideration, no special directions can be given, as 
the species employed, the location, and the taste 
and fancy of the planter, will have a controlling 
sinflience. The rule for timber trees will not ap- 
ply to either those destined for fruit ortornament. 
Inorchard and garden fruit, generally, the en- 
deavour should be to obtain a low and spreading 
top. When a clean bole is obtained to a sutfli- 
cient height, say in the orchardyof seven or eight 
feet, and in the garden accordingané fancy, the 
leading shoot should be cut ing And threé or more 
arms or branches left to form the head; which, 
when the habit of the tree will permit it, should 
be ‘pruned so as to give it a besom form, or that 
of a broom divested of its centre. Several advan- 
tages arise from this and a more expanded form. 
it ‘admits the air and sun more freely, to mature 
the fruit and wood; it renders the tree less liable to 
be blown down, it facilitates the gathering of t 
“fruit, and the pruning of the tree. But the prin- 
cipal advantage consists in its tendency to in- 


e 


~ to augment the fruit. A great growth of wood 
seems to be incompatible with a great crop of 
fruiffand vice versa. A cow which gives much 
milk seldom takes on much flesh during the milk- 
ing season. If the secreted food is converted in- 
to milk and fruit, there can be but little reasonable 
hope’of its adding to the flesh of the animal, or 
the wood of the vegetable. Erect branches pro- 
‘gduce most wood buds, horizontal branches the 
most fruit buds. Straight limbs produce less fruit 
than those that are curved or crooked. Whatever 
retards or diminishes the flow of elaborated sap, 
in a healthy tree, is favorable to the production of 
fruit. Hence wall trees, whose limbs are trained 
‘in the form of a fan, or in a horizontal direction, 
fruit better than those that grow upright as stand- 
ards. Hence young trees are more apt to show 
blossoms the first and second year after trans- 
planting, than in the two subsequent years. Po- 
mologists have endeavoured to render this law of 
vegetation subservient to their interests, by adopt- 
ing artificial means for inducing the production of 
fruit buds.. These means consist in ring-barking, 
transplanting, cutting the roots, training,"pruning, | 0 
&e: The pears in the Caledonian Horticultural 
Gardens are trained en quenouille, that is, the late- 
ral branches are cut in to a short distance of /the 
main ra and kept so, and the fruit is produced 
on the spurs growing from these shortened 
branches. In the Horticultural Garden of Lon- 
don, the limbs of the Pear are tied down in a 
‘ position, resembling somewhat in ap- 
the weeping-willow. The,vines culti- 
at Thomery, celebrated for their superidt 
are planted eighteen inches apart, trained in 








he wounds heal speedily; and the sap being con- 
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of young plantations,which 









ed in theiragrowth to four feet ar ey 
steffi. In this Way a trellice of eigh 

and eight feet high, is sufficient for five vi | 
produce upon an avefage 320 bunghes o fru 
These modes of training have a.com 
that of restricting the growth of wood, afd 
ducing an increase of fruit. Those who’ wish to 
detail, are referred to Loudow’s Gardener’s Maga- 
zine. 

“ourthly. Leaves are agghecessary in the eco- 
nomy of vegetation as"oots., The sap mus® be 
elaborated in these before it can Se transmuted. in- 
to wood, bark, or fruit. A tree cannot wie, 
therefore, when these organs are either deficient 
or diseased.. If suflicient leaves, or branches t6 
produce them, are not left to concoct, or digest 
the sap which is propelled from the roots, the tree, 
to use a modern term, but a just comparison, be- 
comes dyspeptic, the vegetable blood is vitiated, 
the wood loses its texture, and a stinted growth, 
or premature death generally ensues. Hence 
great precaution should be used against excessive 
pruning. 

Fifthly y.° To prune tien the tree bleeds, tends 
to debilitate, by wasting what is designed as food 
for the tree. I have known it fatal to the vine. 
What is termed bleeding, is the flowing of the sap |e 
from wounds before it has been converted into al- 
iment. This sap flows mosf freely while the 
buds are swelling, and until the leaves are fully 
capable of discharging their office, as is strongly 
instanced in the maple, birch, &c. -Our orchards 
are generally pruned in March, which is probably. e 
the most unfavorable month in the year for this 
operation. 

Sixthly. The advantages of summer pruning 
are, that the tree being then in vigorous growth, 


octed and thick, does not flow from the wounds, 
and thereby impair the health of the plant. Sum- 
mer pruning should ‘not be performed, however, 
before July, when the new‘growth has considera- 
bly advanced. It may be well to add, as this sug- 
gestion may seem unsound, that summer pruning 
is recommended by the best authorities. “As a 
general rule,” says Pontey, “summer is preferable 
to winter pruning;” and Sang suspends pruning 
“from the beginning of February to the middle of 
July, but carries it on during every other month 
of the year.”* 

In regard to evergreens,which with us are con- 
fined principally to resinous trees, it is the gene- 
ral practice of nursery-men, and I think it a judi- 
cious one, not to-prune them till they have acquir- 
ed some years’ growth, and then but sparingly 
ang at long intervals, displacing two or three tiers 

the lower braffches every two or three years. 

Monteith says, “never cut offa branch till it has 





* The Gardener’s Magazine for October, has a 
communication from John Bowers, recommend- 
ing summer as having a decided preférence. The 
growth of trees thus pruned, he says, far exceeds 
that of the winter pruned. He commenced the 
practice in 1826, when his trees were six feet 
high; and in the aun of 1829, they were 20: 
He has this y 
‘August were stated. 
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PorutaR ScrENcE —The 4 pniviction 
great importance of vsilosioatlarteye it is. 
ing over the UnitedgStates.. Governor Vr 
New Jersey, in his laté message to the L - 
ture, recommended a ‘sé¢ientifie- invest ge ion ¢ 
the mineral resources. of. that State. sia 
sion of the importance of.such “S in 
ees in our neighbor; Pelaw 
po nt of the National Gazett 

of scientific research init immens 

eposits in Pennsylvania,and conseqt 
tothe inhabitants of the State.. ‘The: coal 
on.the Schuylkill” he says, swert ushere iY 
notice by chance. If sheer chance has w 
this result, what might we expect’from scien 
pee Geological Society of Pennsylvania is, 

.now moving in the subject. Mr. Fé 
sionals has been commissioned. by # 
ral Government to make a‘geological e 
of the territory of Arkansas, and make a t eport 
Congress at the approaching» session. Our.) 
State has the credit of being among the earl 
perceive the vast importance of a geological. 
vey and to provide for it. We unde 


the state geologist has y collected 
polisand classified ceothing to co 
number of specimens, hen this stg 
shall be completed, it will be-an invaluable # 
to the mineral resources of the state. 
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A Grain or Corn.—One grain of corny 
ped by accident on. the land. of» Major. 
Clark, of Durham, Mass. yielded this ase 
ears, with sixteen rows each, averaging 40 
nels to each row, and making the whole fp 
of the single grain about five thousand. 
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Popular applause. —Though fen 
tongues should chant our pra 
sound unharmonious in our. ears, if 
join not in the choir! 
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bashel.| “—— 

100lbs.} 5 0 

. “ 3 

*****\bushe!.| 50 

eees? “ce 50 

pound. 13 

“ 14 

, fugues eeee “ 

Parteraucrercee 36 
oper gue tea 1 6 
teauh fam : 6 00 
wad 5 50 

“ 4 15 
4 75 

“ 4 15 
“cc 5 12 






i 4 87 
AY WO ccsccssee] =e 5 25 


eeceeses sdeinerageegs “ 

























OlBvery.+-+--3+ bushel.| 5 00 

Ri ofthe'north)} * $3 00 
” See een aeeeewergeare sé 8 00 

Tall meadow Oat,.«.....-..) 2 00 

o . red top,...¥-..08. “ 1 25 
: BAY, in Db eeeeceresesetionsl! ton. 15 00 

SMP, , dew rotted,..+s+-. pou nd. 6 

+ yatet water rotted, .--.. +e ; 7 


i the hoof,......-.-9g+--|1001b. 4587 
ng Slaughtered,... “ 


‘s ~fhir Benet “havens: pound. 15 

we. . ge eeeerecogcoveseres “ 13 

ae GUUIO Oe icy scctevcccccece “el, ll 

* ResecBbdeveesseesccereneces bush 80 
rT 
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Mvstand SEED, Domestic,...-..++ 5 09 

BBR sete ccccccccccccsscnseceeees| ff 30 

% Od CYC, -oecccevceees oeeeeesi bushel. 60 
ee eatery Ss > ~% 

a3 eh jac ye eee eee See s 87 

Be Sed: RES cosvasovsce ‘suaheds w]e 101 


Peas Panis in the stone,..----| ton. | 3 12 

Sy ; : Ground, .-«+++++-| barrel.| 1 37 
is Péima Cuarista Bean,.....- e+e+/bushel.| 1 50 
= Sy eee reeeceeecsccceresssseses pound. 8 


i RPE Sacsacecenseer reser re: bushel.} 64 


2. , Crop, Common,....--++++|100 Ibs} 4 50 
ae ag wnand red,+...| 5 00 
6 fine Ted, scccccccce| ** 7 00 

“* wrappery, suitable} ‘ 
g for segars,-.-.--| 6 00 
—- ff yellow and red,...|  “ 8 00 
eo ik yellow, ..sscesesee| | 13 00 


“ fine yellow,..+.+..| 15 00 

: Seconds, as in quality,..| “ 3 50 
are *¢ ground leaf,...| * 5 00 
Virginifi, ..csccccccceees| * 4 00 
Rappahannock,.........| a 
. “ : Kentucky, ee eewreeceres “ 4 00 
© © Waites, white, ..........4----.-./bushel.| 1 03 
iy B.Ssdee ccccccecccccces 95 

~ ‘ ‘Wausxer, Ist pf. in bbls..-..ceeees gallon. $2 
ee in hhds.......0+-.) “ 294 
oe - + «€° swagon price,.....| 27 
~ Wagon Fraeicuts, to Pittsburgh,.|100 lbs} — - 
“ 
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jwashed. unwash 
50 to 60)24 to26 
Merino,....cecsose. os} ** (44 50/22 24 
fourths Merino,......| ‘ |37 44/22 24 

EOcccccesece 183 $7\22 24 
& one fourth Meri.| ‘“* (30 $3\20 <2 
dese seeccecccccccceee s¢ 131 $3/22 24 








WESTPHALIA GEESE. 





= KEW pairs of these very superior Geese are 
+ A mow ready for delivery at 5 dollars a pair. A 

ply to e I. I. HITCHCOCK, 
no. 18 Amer. Far. Estab. 





WHITE TURKIES. 











L._ 1. HITCHCOCK, 
American Farmer Establishment. 


‘now ready for sale several pairs of these truly 
I fowls, at $5 a pair, they are of this’ year’s 
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ted amount. The opportunity is a favorable one for 
procurring a Jot of first rate trees, at a great ; 


by the heels so as to continue unhart till “hext spring "4 
necessary. . $- . 


ate ae ee 
<a 


ecember 9, 
"FRUIT TREES—-CHEAP.. 

ice of fruit trees from a first rate nu 
n missent, is offered by the owner for sale at 


bargain. The 
lowing is a list of the trees which are laid in the ground “" 







: 
APPLES. 
2 Monstrous Pippin. ‘ 
2 Flushing or Esopus Spitzenburgh. 
2 Royal Pearmain. * 
2 Long'Island Russet. 
2 Winter Pearmain. 
2 Alexander—a new Russian apple, very large and” 
of great celebrity. 
2 Rhode Island Greening. 
2 Pomme d’appi, or Lady applew* : 
2 Carthouse. , Re 
2 Newtown Spitzenburgh. i 
2 Bellffower. ¥ 
2 Vandevere. 
2 Red sweet Vandeyere. sich 
2 Michael Henry Pippin. 
1 Winesap. Ah 
1 Rambo or Romanite. 
1 Large \ellow Newtown Pippin. 
6 York Greening. 


7 Red Streak. 
PEACHES. 
1 Teton de Venus. 
4 Malcaton. 
1 Lehman'scling. 
2 Gough’s Cling. 
$ Qblong open Peach. 
1 Fine Cling. 


4 oH Etna. 
udded trees that have lost their labels. 


ce F PEARS. 
: 2 dazonelle. 


1 Portugal. 

1 Summer bergamot. 

1 Ambert. 4 
1 Butter. 

1 Seckel. 

2 St. Germaine. 








PLUMS. 

1 Peters’ large Yellow Gage. 
1 French do. do. 
1 Gage. 
1 Egg. 
1 Jinperial. 
1 Bolmar’s Washington. : 
1 Blue Damascene. - 

CHERRIES. t 
2 Morrello 
1 Orleans. 


2 May Duke. 


& 


QUINCES. 

I Portugal. 

1 Orange. , 
The Invoice including packing mats, &c amounts to 
$30, and the whole will be sold for $20, which may be 
sent to I. I. HITCHCOCKs 
Amer. Farm. Estab.” ” 


AGENCY FOR TREES, &c. ° 

i e- subscriber respectfully offers his services to his 

customers and the public generally, as agent for the 
procurement of Fruit and other Trees. It may not be ge ~. 
nerally understood or duly considered, that few nurseries . . 
contain all kinds of trees in equal perfection. One, for” 
instance, it#Belebrated for its fine apple trees, another for 
its peaches, and a third for its plums or pears, while 
scarce any of them can make up a collection of all kinds 
of trees of the best quality. In this respect the subserib- 
er flatters himself that he possesses peculiar advantages. 
His own nursery is not extensive or forward enough to” 4 
afford many trees for sale yet, and his acquaigtance with . § 
nearly all the most eminent nurserymen in this conn "ay 
and of the peculiar excellencies of their respective esta | 
lishments enables him to select from them all, Pronaly a 
better collection of fruit trees than any one of themb ¢@ 
furnish. Trees ordered from any particular nurse 

lected by mie, will be charged at nursery prices 
16 per cent conimission added. Orders ought to be 
warded immediately, and all confided to the sub 
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Ay ‘FROM. 
oy i agpgggenteaeenans barrel. $2 50 $4 00 
AGON, TOW ,cerceseccecccses , li — 
= Shoulders... LEN a mg fl 9 
3 00}. Mi INGS,-+e6 Pe cccccces “cc —— qua 
5 50) Borrer; , in’ Ibs. & half Ibs.) « 25| 37 
4 -~ RT Ae Ee 15 | 25 
ae CIDER, oo. eccccccccccccccceccceess| barrel.| $ 00 | 4 00 
Caves, three to six weeks old.-++| gach. | 4 00 | 7 00 
ae Cows, new tnilch, oe ceeee ge seceees sc 22 00 {30 00 
oa ae wapenssencoesgccocosses| ©. 1 6.00 1800 
Corn Meat, for family use,....++-|100)bs.| 1 56 | 1 62 
2 8s Cuor Ryg, antenccetoogeel © 14966116 
6 50 EGGS, -. sce eeeseceseeens eee dbe dozen. 19 29 
6 @0 Fisn, Shad, salted, .¢....-.++++++-| barrel.| 5 75 | 6 00 
5 H: rrings, salted, No. 1,...... “« |475| —-— 
a ‘Mackerel, No. 1, 2 &3,--..| “ | 487| 6 75 
Cod, salted,...ssesecseeeees| cwt. | 250] 3 00 
3 23 Lams, alive, ......seseeceseceeees| each.| 1 25 | 2 00 
5 00 Slaughtered,....+s+esseees quart'r 81 50 
LARD, +ereresececccececceeeeceeees|pound. 8 9 
a bushel 62 75 
6 00 Pouttry, Fowls, ......+see+e+e00+| dozen.| ——— | 2 50 
3 50 Chickens, .--cscssessoes) “ | 175) 2 00 
3 50 Ducks, ccccccoccccccccce| | ame | & 50 
2 50 PoraToEs, Irish,.....sseeeeeeeeees/bushel.| 40 62 
Sweet,.c. esccscscccce] * 62 15 
ve Oe Tr... 37 50 
a Veal, fore quarters,...+++++++++++-|pound. 34] 4 
3 Hind do. wsccccccccceese| “ |  68| —— 
0 . 
p+ ADVERTISEMENTS 
— TO NURSERY MEN. 
—.| 1630 Peach Stocks—One year old. 
g3.| . 45 do. do.—two years old. 
6 00} 520 Fear do. two do. do. 
32} 740 Apple do. two do. do. 
sti For sale cheap. Enquire at this Establishment. 
B00} Dec 9. 
— GRAPE VINES. 
a ERT EMONT S Madeira, one, two, and three years 
— old, from 25 cents to 75 each. 
1 56 Isabella, twoand three years old, at 25 to 50 cts each. 
4) Catawba, one year. old, 25 cts. each. ; 
x ° White Scuppernong, two years old, at 374 cents each. 
- Sultana, one year old, at 50 cts. each. 
7 0 Woodson, two yéars old, at 374 cents each. 
900) Red Bland, one year old, at 25 cts. each. 
12 00 Are for sale at this establishment, and will be well pack- 
12 00 ed to go any distance. no. 
17 00 GAMA GRASS SEED 
25 00 UST received, and for sale at this Establishment— 
: ~ .@&J Price 50 cents per ounce. 
ahinoy PEA FOWLS. 
—-— NE pair 2 years old, and one pair 3 years old, for sale 
9 00 at this establishment. Price $3a pair. no 4 
CO MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
33 | (HE subscriber has on hand a few hundred of this 
wae celebrated Tree, unrivalled in the quality of its 
28 | leaves as food for the silk worm, for which he is ready to 
1 37| receive orders (accompanied by the cash) with particular 
1 50 } directions for the delivery of the trees on or after the first 
of Nov. next. Price 50 cents each, $5 per dozen, or $40 
per hundred. 

The success and ease with which this tree is propagat- 
ed, the extraordinary quickness of its ggowth, the supefi- 
ority of its leaves over all others for the silk culture, and 
its uncommon luxuriance and beauty, altogether recom- 
mend it to the favourable notice of every farmer asa most 
valuable acquisition. I. I. HITCHCOCK, 

aug. 26 Amer. Far. Estab. 

BULBOUS ROOTS. 
r BS be ee Tulips anda general assortment o 
Bulbous Roots, suitable for the present season, for 
sale low at this establishment by 
Oct. 28. I. I. HITCHCOCK. 
BAKEWELL RAMS. 
WO Bakewell Rams of good size and quality, for 
sale bygfermer neaf Baltimore at $20 each. Apply 
to 


I. I. HITCHCOCK, 
»* 








ency shall receive his best attention. aes 
me I. I. HITCHCOCK, © ~ 
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